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write, a very graphic picture of the condition of things in Armenia as 
it was in 1896. 

These letters were written, we must remember, under the con- 
stant constraint of the Turkish censorship. The writers were the 
guests of the Turks. Their letters had to pass by Turkish postal 
service to Europe, and hence were liable to be inspected. If violent 
criticism were found in them, the writers were in danger of expulsion, 
at the very mildest, which would mean failure to carry out the relief 
work they had come to do. One could wish that their hands had not 
been thus holden. But, after all, the main thing is that they should 
indorse the fuller accounts that have come to the world from other 
sources. By their witness to events in Ourfa, Diabekir, Harpoot, etc., 
they add the force of their gentle Quaker veracity to the testimony 
already in hand as to the unutterable horrors of Turkish barbarity. 

Incidentally also they give testimony, which ought to be of value 
to our Congregational churches, as to the work which their representa- 
tives are doing in Turkey. 

The whole brutal truth, or as much of it as it is possible to record, 
should be preserved in blue books and other historical archives. But 
there is also need of an expurgated narrative, such as can give a some- 
what adequate idea of this terrible struggle between Christianity and 
Mohammedanism, especially to the young people of our churches. 
Among the half-dozen volumes (English) which have been hurriedly 
prepared to meet the demand for information concerning the Arme- 
nian massacres this volume of the Harris letters seems to have 
peculiar merit. It lacks the sensationalism of some of the publica- 
tions, and gives a fairer and less hysterical picture in better literary 
form. It is certainly a book that ought to be in our Sunday-school 
and public libraries, as well as in the hands of those who would be 
well informed in this department of current history. 

Let us hope that some time Professor and Mrs. Harris may give us 
another more critical and less constrained resume" of the doubtless 
abundant material on this subject in their possession. 

Vassar College. Grace N. Kimball. 



Armenia and Europe. An Indictment. By J. Lepsius, Ph.D., 
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forcible indictment of the Christian nations in general, and of Ger- 
many in particular, in re Armenia, but also the most valuable compila- 
tion of the leading facts upon which such an indictment rests, that has 
yet been given to the public. 

Dr. Lepsius does not claim to speak from personal observation, 
though he is a traveler in Asia Minor. He has the wisdom to inform 
himself more widely, impartially, and accurately than one man could 
do by even the most extended travel. He makes a compilation of 
facts, for the most part reliable and verified, from memoranda accepted 
by the six powers, from consular reports, from Dr. Dillon's admirable 
investigations, and from other not so easily recognized, but evidently 
trustworthy sources. 

It would be beyond human science, with existing data, to write on 
this subject statistically and avoid inaccuracies. But it is not a ques- 
tion of whether exactly 88,243 Armenians were killed, and 3,139 vil- 
lages and 973 churches burned, plundered, or made Mohammedan. A 
few hundreds more or less do not affect the great question in the 
least. Even some exaggeration of the treatment given women and 
girls does not matter when so much was true — true that murder, pil- 
lage, outrage, and crimes unclassified and unnamable exceeded in 
horror, extent, and duration anything that even the malign ingenuity 
of a Nero could instigate. 

The most reprehensible inaccuracy, or rather misconception, is the 
failure to give the proper place to the part that the revolutionists 
undoubtedly played in the history of the past three or four years. We 
need impartial history as a basis for arguments and conclusions. But, 
passing over these points lightly, as all save the last may well be passed 
over, we have here the most valuable contribution to the literature of 
the last Armenian massacre that has yet been made, whether viewed as 
a valuable book of reference or in respect of its interest. 

As its title page announces, it is an indictment — more directly an 
indictment of Germany, regarding her, justly, as a full sixth in 
signatory responsibility under the Berlin treaty. 

The arrangement is admirable. The first section — "The Truth 
about Armenia" — gives in brief and readable form a clear and reason- 
able setting forth of the whole matter. There are, indeed, as I have 
indicated, minor inaccuracies, but the general understanding of the 
case is accurate. It would be desirable to have the question of the 
secondary responsibility of the Armenians more carefully and under- 
standing^ set forth. It is all there by implication, but the implica- 
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tion is'unintelligible except to those who have an intimate acquaintance 
with secret Armenian politics of the past ten years. He says (p. 19) : 
"All that has been published in our papers about revolutionist attempts 
of Armenians against the Turkish government is entirely false, so far 
as the blame is laid on the Armenian nation, and not on certain agi- 
tators." The italics are mine, and are needed to convey the proper 
force of meaning. We should always preserve a clear conception of 
the difference between the Armenian revolutionists and the Armenian 
nation. It was not against Armenian revolutionary societies, nor for 
the suppression of Armenian disloyalty, that the terrific thunderbolts 
of extermination were hurled. It was against the pretensions and the 
possibilities of Christianity, as indorsed and protected by the Christian 
nations of Europe, that the thoroughgoing and merciless anti- 
Armenian policy was adopted and carried out by Abdul Hamid. The 
ignorant, hard-working, taxpaying peasant of a remote mountain vil- 
lage, and the Hunchogist, with his red flag emblazoned with crossed 
bayonet, sword, and firebrand, were all one in the imperial edict of 
destruction. The sultan's ingenious way of evading the demand for 
reform made by the Christian powers was to see to it that there should 
remain practically no Christian communities to enjoy those reforms. 
The definiteness of this policy, and the faithfulness with which it was 
carried out, are admirably set forth (pp. 58-62) in Dr. Lepsius' sum- 
ming up of the evidence as to the responsibility for the awful deeds. 
Every item is a statement of an undeniable truth. 

Perhaps the least meritorious part of the book is the section which 
deals with the Van massacre (pp. 184 et seq.). I am surprised that Dr. 
Lepsius should have accepted it in the first place, and that Dr. Harris, 
with his knowledge of the affair, should have incorporated it in the 
English translation. It is written evidently by an Armenian revolu- 
tionist with the object of discounting the blame which was sure to be 
put upon the revolutionists in the reports of the British vice-consul, 
Mayor Williams, and by Dr. Raynolds, of the American mission. It 
is full of undeserved slurs, intentional omissions, and gross, mis- 
statements, giving all in all an entirely wrong coloring to the 
affair. 

But, as a whole, the book is one which will be welcomed and valued 
by all who are interested in Turko- Armenian history. 

The introductory letter by the translator, Professor Harris, is an 
eloquent indictment of the church of today. It is hard to be obliged 
to acknowledge that the Christian nations are Christian only by tradi- 
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tion and classification, no longer so in policy and procedure. On 

the other hand, the history of the past year makes one unwillingly 

admire the political solidarity of the Mohammedan as much as one 

deplores the consistent selfishness of the so-called Christian nations. 

Will Mohammedan India, Africa, and Turkey unite to exemplify this 

solidarity still further to the dear cost of the Christian powers ? There 

are signs pointing to this. 

Dr. Lepsius, through Professor Harris, has given to those who have 

ears to hear and a heart to understand, both fact and philosophy of 

great importance. 

Grace N. Kimball. 

Vassar College. 
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By long training and varied and fruitful experiences as a traveler 
in Asia Minor, Professor Ramsay is peculiarly fitted to speak with 
authority of the different races, tribes, and peoples of western Asia. 
For twelve years the author has devoted from two to six months of his 
summer vacations to patient research and wearisome travel over the 
plains and deserts, and among the mountains and valleys, of Asia 
Minor. 

While searching for traces of ancient civilization, the archaeologist 
was acquiring the official language of the country and learning the 
ways of the people, without which no traveler in the Orient can form 
a correct estimate of the oriental spirit and of oriental institutions. 

The casual traveler or tourist in Turkey generally misconceives the 
spirit and genius of the people and scenes of which he writes. Even 
writers of general repute write worthless and misleading trash when 
attempting an estimate of oriental life, customs, and manners, because 
they lack the requisite knowledge of the people and their language 
and, therefore, have no intelligent sympathy with them, as all who 
attempt to describe an oriental people must have. 

Professor Ramsay is, perhaps, better known to the world by his 
admirable works on The Church in the Roman Empire before A. D. 170; 
St. Paul, the Traveler and the Roman Citizen, and Cities and Bishop- 



